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EEVIBWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Brief History of Modern Philosophy. Harold Hoffding. Translated by 
C. F. Sanders. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. 324. 
Professor Harold Hoffding belongs to the modern school of " critical 
monists " and Professor Sanders says in his introduction " he is thor- 
oughly modern in his antipathy toward metaphysical speculation." This 
attitude of the author appears in the novel composition of this " Brief 
History of Modern Philosophy " and explains the remarkable attempt to 
balance the past by the present. The book has about three hundred pages. 
One hundred pages, or about one third of the book, are devoted to the mis- 
cellaneous philosophies of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. At the 
end of the book there is a chronological list of names of modern philos- 
ophers which is five and a half pages long. Two of these pages are taken 
up with nineteenth and twentieth century names. Now such a balance 
almost gives us a history of our times with past philosophy served up as 
an introduction. Of course, if one goes into the mathematics of the mat- 
ter, one must acknowledge that history does include last week, yesterday, 
and even the minute just past; and that the history of philosophy is not 
complete unless it includes everybody. But completeness is not the only 
nor, indeed, the most important end of written history. Perspective, for 
example, is far more important. It is daring for any one — even for so 
profound a scholar as Professor Hoffding — to attempt to throw the pres- 
ent into the same scale with the past. It is doubtful if any evaluation of 
present philosophy later than Darwin is worth while. Moreover, to some 
historians the nineteenth century, so far as its philosophy is concerned, 
looks like a kind of vermiform appendix newly attached to history — often 
a nuisance and at any rate of little use. Yet in this book in the same 
coordinate list stand the names of Cohen, Paulsen, James, Bergson, 
Bickert, and Avenarius, with those of the canonized Descartes, Spinoza, 
Kant, Hegel, and Schopenhauer. This is preposterous, even from the au- 
thor's point of view of dislike for metaphysical speculation. Professor 
Hoffding may agree with Bacon that we, and not the early thinkers, are 
the ancients. However, Bacon meant that we are the ancients only so far 
as we embody and transcend antiquity. And who is to decide this? Cer- 
tainly not a modern writer who from the list modestly omits his own 
name, and also that of Professor Josiah Boyce, who does not belong to 
the same school. Time alone can decide; it decides sometimes fairly and 
sometimes unfairly; but it nevertheless is the final arbiter. If Professor 
Hoffding is a disciple of the " modern movement," its disciples have under- 
taken to relieve time of its most important function. In any case this is 
an unfortunate feature in a text-book for students. The American stu- 
dent is sufficiently imbued with the so-called " modern spirit." If there is 
one impression more important than all others that an American student 
should receive, it is the historical. Above everything else he should get a 
recognition of perspective. The history of philosophy is one of the most 
important subjects in the curriculum to teach him the value of the his- 
torical. 
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Professor Sander's translation of Dr. Hoffding's " Brief History of 
Modern Philosophy" will find a place in libraries of philosophical stu- 
dents. There is always room for a book that has the deliberate purpose of 
presenting the historical material in a clearer and more inviting form; 
and in this book we have the traditional material in order and compact- 
ness. Dr. Hoffding has the genius for compactness. In all his writings 
his orderliness is military. He can not write except in a style that is at 
once condensed and comprehensive. His " Problems of Philosophy," the 
translation of which was brought about by William James as the best 
possible presentation of critical monism, is a model for conciseness. But 
it is so concise, it is almost unreadable, except to those thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its allusions. 

This "Brief History of Modern Philosophy" is from the same mint. 
The reader feels that he is in the hands of a master of material. Any 
single philosopher is under the discipline of the expounder. The discus- 
sion sails under bare poles, but is nevertheless in absolute control. The 
naturally crabbed diction of the author, which the translator has done his 
best to overcome, is to some degree obviated by the forcefulness of the ex- 
position. The beginner in the history of philosophy must not expect to be 
invited in this book to the study of past philosophies by the seductions of 
an imaginative historian. Professor Hoffding has little historical imagi- 
nation. There is little exposition of philosophical relations, no tracing of 
influences. In Professor Hoffding's larger two-volume edition of the 
" History of Modern Philosophy," of which this book is an abridgment, 
he writes at times as if he were to place the historical material upon a 
true historical basis by showing the relation of the history of thought to 
the history of affairs — to politics, economics, literature, etc. But he is 
even there never quite successful. He fails in the essential quality that 
makes Windelband great in his " Geschichte der neueren Philosophic" 
and which Erdmann shows in such expositions as that of the Encyclopae- 
dists. Dr. Hoffding's effort in this direction seems to thwart itself, and 
in this briefer book one finds few traces of it. The book is a reliable guide- 
book. It has just as much and just as little value as any reliable guide- 
book has, in depicting the country through which you are to pass. Here 
are some examples. Dr. Hoffding gives a faithful dissection of the phi- 
losophy of John Locke. Yet after reading it, one would have no concep- 
tion of the magnificent greatness of Locke in Locke's influence on the 
French Revolution through Voltaire and Montesquieu, and upon early 
politics and thought in the United States. There is also a true exposition 
of the philosophy of Leibnitz, but it does not occur to the author to tell 
the reader that, while Liebnitz is the finisher of the rationalistic philos- 
ophy, he participated in the individualism of the enlightenment, as is 
shown in his " Correspondence " with Clarke and Bayle, his " Theodicy," 
and his " New Essays." Dr. Hoffding properly devotes much space to 
Galileo and to Rousseau, but the reader is left to judge for himself why 
he does so. 

In general the usefulness of future text-books in the history of phi- 
losophy will be pedagogical. The general body of philosophical material 
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is pretty well settled, so far as text-book writing is concerned. There are, 
to be sure, philosophies like that of Spinoza which are open to a great 
variety of interpretation; but about every possible interpretation has al- 
ready been made. There are comprehensive philosophies, like that of 
Kant, from which there will be space in a text-book only for a selection. 
There are, too, a great cloud of philosophies which hover on the horizon. 
Sometimes one, sometimes another, of these will seem to the text-book 
writer of sufficient importance to name. Allowing for this variety of in- 
terpretations and selections, the body of historical doctrine and the cal- 
endar of philosophical saints is fixed. Yet the opportunity is now and al- 
ways will be very great for each generation to re-present this historical- 
philosophical material to its students, just as each generation has had to 
re-translate the classics for itself. 

H. E. Cushman. 
Grenoble, France. 

Genetic Philosophy of Education. G. E. Partridge. New York: Sturgis 

and Walton. 1912. Pp. 401. 

It is a well-deserved tribute to the importance of the writings of 
President G. Stanley Hall which Dr. Partridge offers by preparing this 
useful compendium of his educational philosophy. Formidable in their 
collective array, and individually in the two works on " Adolescence " 
and " Educational Problems " of 1,400 pages each, formidable also in the 
manner of their presentation and the machinery of argumentative reen- 
forcement through such varied disciplines, the writings stand in need of 
a summary which shall at once be a digest and a reconstruction. In both 
respects the volume is singularly apposite and represents a care and qual- 
ity of effort not commonly expended in altruistic service of this nature. 
The significant issue of the reduction and reeomposition — not unlike a 
model of the university campus which reveals the correlation of the sev- 
eral buildings far better than a stroll among them can do — is to provide 
a critical view of the whole. 

The application of the Darwinian concepts to the practical regulation 
of life at once gave to education all the cumulative significance that the 
term environment thus acquired. It likewise provided a clue in the en- 
vironment which nature had provided for the unfoldment of powers 
which by definition education was to direct; it provided an ancestral 
lineage as well as a far-reaching biological import. As the spokesman of 
this view, as a keen and ardent student of its many-sided evidence, as an 
interpreter of its detailed import, President Hall has achieved an undis- 
puted leadership. The sense of the unity of purpose, as well as the con- 
centrated mobilization of forces for the campaign, appear in the survey. 
That the undertaking was and i3 of large significance, that it represents 
an approach to educational problems that will never recede from the con- 
sciousness of students, has been made clear. Naturally, upon the correct- 
ness of the details, the symmetry of the construction, the pertinence of the 
design, the value from this or that interest of the deductions drawn, and 
the policies favored, there will be a large difference of opinion. 



